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Bootis reiinquebat 15' ad ortum [?orientem] stellam humeri 
prseced. Bootis; altera recta ducta per Cometam et genu 
sequens Bootis transivit medio loco inter 2 am et 3 am 
Herculis; et parum forsam 20 minuta reliquerat rectam 
per Arcturum et 8 am . . . . 

Thursday, August 31. Cometa in linea recta cum crure 
praeced. Bootis et cubito sinistrae manus. Hinc nubes 
Horizonti vicinae Cometam excepere. 

September 4. Caelo undique sereno, culminante 286° A.R., 
Cometa visus est in linea per Arcturum quae transivit inter 
duas claras in Humeris Ursae Minoris propius vero minori 
quam majori J intervalli; item altera recta per genu 
praeced. Bootis reliquit in antecedentiam i am caudae Ursae 
Majoris x° 00' circiter; altera recta per genu sequens 
Bootis quasi strinxit precedentem Coronae vel reliquit 
forsam 15' ad orientem; altera per caput Ophiuchi reliquit 
lucidem colli Serpentis 15' ad clustrum; denique linea 
ducta per Lancem Boream transivit medio loco inter duas 
sequentes in Trapezio Sagittarii. 

September 8. Jam statim occasurus, Cometa videbatur 


observations. No record is made of an observation on 
September 10; but in Flamsteed’s “ Historiae 
Caelestis ” there is a note that it was seen through a 
gap in the clouds by Dr. Halley on this date, but 
could not be referred to stars, after which, on account 
of its nearness to the sun and increasing south de¬ 
clination, it was not seen again. 

A. S. Eddingtox, 

(For the Astronomer Royal). 


SOME NEW ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS . 1 
(1) “ 'THE Home-life of a Golden Eagle” is a valu- 
-*• able contribution to the history and 
psychology of birds. It reminds one of the daily 
entries in the hospital ward-schedule of an interest¬ 
ing maternity case, by the medical officer in charge, 
to whom, unseen, have been revealed instincts of 
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Halley’s original observations of his comet in 1682. The observations of September 4, 1682, with their reductions, occupy the left-hand page : the 

right-hand page contains notes on the parabola. 


in linea recta ducta per Lancem Boream et medium cap. 
Sagittarii; itemque in altera per Arcturum, quae reliquit 
In consequentiam praecedentem in manu Bootis 50' circiter ; 
videbatur estimatione Libra 29 0 40'. 

September 9, Eadem hora visus Cometa in linea recta 
per Lancem Boream quae transivit grad, unum infra dex- 
trum genu Ophiuchi; itemque in altera per crus sequens 
Bootis, quae transivit medio loco inter superiorem colobori 
et caput Bootis; item linea ducta per Arcturum medio 
erat loco inter praeced. manus Bootis et ult. caudae Ursae 
Majoris. 

A page is torn out at the beginning of the book 
■which may have contained observations prior to 
August 26. There is a note in Halley’s handwriting 
on the inside of the cover, “August 16, primum visus 
ad initium Leonis,” which evidently refers to this 
comet, but need not necessarily refer to his own 
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mother and child which would never be displayed 
during the ordinary visitation. Mr. Macpherson is to 
be heartily congratulated on the completeness of his 
record, and on the dogged perseverance with which 

1 (1) “ The Home-life of a Golden Eagle.” Photographed and Described 
by H. B. Macpherson. Pp. 45+32 mourned plates. (London : Witherby 
and Co., 1909.) 

(2) Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. Edited bv W. R. Ogilvie- 
Grant. Vol. xxiv., Report on the Immigrants of Summer Residents in the 
Spring of 1908 ; also Notes on the Migratory Movements and Records 
received from Lighthouses and Light-vessels during the Autumn of 1907. 
By the Committee appointed by the British Ornithologists’ Club. (London : 
Witherby and Co., 1909.) 

(3) “ Catalogue of Canadian Birds.” By John Macoun and James M. 
Macoun. Pp. viii+761+xviii. (Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau, 
1909.) 

(4) “The Birds of the Leeward Islands, Caribbean Sea.” By C. B. 
Cory. (Chicago : Field Museum of Natural History, 1909.) 

(5) “ Birds of Illinois and Wisconsin.” By C. B. Cory. (Chicago : Field 
Museum of Natural History, 1909.) 
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he carried out his observations under weather condi¬ 
tions of the most trying and discouraging sort. Wind, 
rain, sleet, and intense cold companioned him through¬ 
out the—“ unbrokenly wet and gloomy”—period of 
investigation—from April to July. 

The eyrie where this royal mother established her 
nursery was situated on a narrow ledge of rock, 
200 feet perpendicularly above a stream “in a dark 
gloomy corrie in a wild deer forest”—which, with 
excellent circumspection, the author does not more 
definitely locate—“in the heart of the Grampian 
range,” into which “the sun penetrates for a few 
short hours during the long summer day.” Here, 
with the aid of a very sympathetic stalker, the recorder 
constructed, within a few yards of the nest, a 
“bothy” as an observatory, so well disguised 
that it deceived the “ eagle eyes ” of the parents— 
into which he could just crowd himself and his 


desire to read this diary for himself in its entirety, 
unspoiled by disjointed quotations. He will follow 
with unflagging interest the mother eagle sheltering 
her downy chick ; feeding him at regular hours during 
its tenderest days; comforting him with wonderful 
solicitude on the approach of a violent thunderstorm; 
teaching him—when about a month old—how to feed 
himself for the first time. The diverting manoeuvres 
of the youngster, his games with himself, and his 
toilet operations as he grows older are interestingly- 
recorded; how, also, after eight weeks old, when 
nearly as big as his parent, he began practising 
exercises by which he acquired strength in his wings 
and legs, and, in addition, a fierce hung'er and 
vigorous appetite, which demanded a daily' ration of 
tw'o grouse, and the hindquarters of two full-grown 
hares; and, finally, how, under his mother’s instruc¬ 
tion, his tuition in aviation, which, every' day, was 



Father and Child. Prom “ The Hjim-.iie of ^ Golden Eaje. ’ 


cameras. From April 23, 1909, when the mother 
eagle was found sitting hard on two eggs, to the 
end of July, eleven w'eeks in all, we are made par¬ 
takers, with Mr. Macpherson, of the most intimate 
privacy of the home-life of a member of a very- 
exclusive set of bird society, and see every domestic 
incident performed naturally, and not through fear or 
suspicion, or under the distraction of an intruder. 
We feel, therefore, at the close of our vigils, that 
there is little we do not know about the upbringing 
of a prince of the avian blood roy'al, and the parental 
care and solicitude of the hen-eagle towards her 
offspring. About May 13 two eaglets were hatched; 
but one having mysteriously disappeared, the fortunes 
Of its brother alone form the burden of this history. 

It would be unfair to the author to extract, as one is 
tempted to do, the more intimate and touching episodes 
from his well-told story. Every ornithologist will 
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preparing him by short flights for his fast approaching 
supreme adventure, when he must fare forth for the 
first time into space “ on his own.” Mr. Macpherson 
must allow us to quote his own account of the eaglet’s 
last hours in the eyrie :— 

“ At length he stepped forward to the edge of the 
cliff and gazed intently upwards, at the same time 
uttering the low cheeping note with which he had 
always greeted his parents’ return. . . . Then sud¬ 
denly a dark form flashed up the corrie and his 
mother swung past on silent wings . . . and tried to 
tempt him from his fastness. But the Eaglet was 
unwilling to obey. . . . Again and again she hovered 
round, then a wild, weird cry rang echoing down the 
glen. For the first time I had heard the y'elp of the 
adult Eagle, the voice of the Queen of Birds calling 
to her young. . . . The Eaglet cheeped continuously 
till ... he flapped to the very edge of the abyss . . . 
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listening to her call. And now he, too, changed his 
cry, his voice seemed to break, and the adult yelp 
. . . burst from his throat. The Eagles called to 
each other, yelp answered yelp. . . . The young Eagle 
gazed around him . . . spread out his giant wings 
and vanished for ever from my sight among the 
ledges below. . . . The Eaglet had left the nest and 
had flown.” 

This record is illustrated by thirty-two beautifully 
clear plates, reproduced from the author’s photo¬ 
graphs, which are splendid achievements when the 
difficulties of the situation and of the weather are 
considered. In them the eaglet’s history is depicted 
from the egg to the day when it takes flight from 
the nest. Plate 18, “ Father and Child ” (Fig. i), is 
here reproduced by courtesy of the publishers as a 
specimen of the series, every one of which is w r orthy 
of the ornithologist’s careful study. 

(2) This is the fourth report of the Migration Com¬ 
mittee of the British Ornithologists’ Club, appointed 
in November, 1904, for the purpose of collecting and 
collating evidence regarding the arrival and dispersal 
within England and Wales of some thirty strictly 
migratory species which winter abroad and nest 
within these limits. These reports are based on 
the records supplied by voluntary observers on land 
and on off-shore lightships and lighthouses, who have 
filled up and returned to the committee schedules of 
questions issued to them. Each report deals with 
the spring immigration and the chief autumn move¬ 
ments of the scheduled birds, the one under notice 
being for the autumn of 1907 and the spring of 1908. 
It opens with a summary of the weather reports from 
March to May, 1908, the period covering the spring 
immigration. The second section details the 
chief movements observed at the lights during 
the same period, and indicates the moon’s phase 
and the direction of the wind on each occa¬ 
sion. Next are discussed the schedules of the 
thirty-three species, individually, each accompanied 
by a map, on which are plotted the more 
important data of their arrival and dispersion. Supple¬ 
mentary to this, the main and important portion of the 
report, are recorded observations on birds not specially 
scheduled. The migratory movements of the autumn 
of 1907 are then dealt with, but we regret to find no 
meteorological notes associated with this section, in 
which the rveather conditions have a special bearing 
on the causes which impel the birds to start on their 
autumn journey southwards. A statement of the days 
and nights on which migration was recorded at the 
lights between Spurn Head and the Bristol Channel 
during the autumn of 1907, and a list of the observers 
close the volume. 

The report calls for little at this stage in the way 
of discussion, as it is not a final digest, but a further 
instalment of data towards the elucidation of the great 
mystery of bird-life, compiled with great care and 
labour, for which ornithologists generally will desire 
to offer their grateful thanks to the committee. Nor 
is there much in its contents deserving of criticism, 
except, perhaps, to direct the editor’s attention to the 
rather irritating omission from the maps of the 
elucidatory legends which appeared on those of some 
of the earlier reports, especially as no explanation is 
given in the text of the various symbols emploved in 
any of the maps in the report under review. In the 
two maps devoted to the “swallow,” in the first re¬ 
port, for instance, we find that a date within a circle 
was employed as the symbol for “ 2nd migration ” on 
the one map, as well as for “ 5th migration ” on the 
other; while on that for “the nightjar” it stands for 
“main migration.” In other maps the “5th migra¬ 
tion ” is represented bv the date within a triangle. 
It would be a great advantage if in every map the 
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same symbols were used to indicate the same migra¬ 
tion. Failing this, those used in each map should be 
printed upon it. On the map devoted to the black¬ 
cap in this report (p. 74), we find circles, squares, 
ellipses, and parallelograms, with no explanation of 
their import, the sole legend being “M = May; all 
other dates are in April.” Further, on consulting the 
letterpress of the schedule for the same bird (p. 75) we 
read, “the earliest arrivals were reported from Glou¬ 
cestershire on the 10th, 14th, and 21st of March, and 
these were followed by a pair in Devonshire on 
the 28th ” ; yet on referring to its map we discover no 
entry for any of these dates in the shires named; nor 
is the bird’s earliest appearance in Wiltshire, on 
April 6, indicated on it, yet that of the 13th is 
entered, although it is stated in both cases 
that “ the great proportion of the records were of 
single birds.” Again, the same species is noted at St. 
Catherine’s light on April 10 and ir, and the date is 
plotted on the map unenclosed by a line; its occur¬ 
rences for April 27-30 are surrounded by an ellipse, 
while the dates of birds arriving four days 
later are enclosed in a parallelogram; yet the two 
records can hardly, we imagine, be assigned to a 
separate migration. Without, therefore, a legend or 
explanations in the text it is difficult to follow comfort¬ 
ably the map entries, the plotting of which must cost 
much in time and in money. Indeed, it may be a 
matter for consideration whether, at this preliminary 
stage of the inquiry, they might not be dispensed with, 
without much loss, seeing that the “chronological 
summary ” under each species supplies all, and more 
than, they do. 

The time is yet far distant when a digest of the valu¬ 
able records in this report and its three predecessors 
can be attempted. It does seem, however, that, unless 
simultaneous observations can be taken over a far 
wider area than a portion of the British Isles, the true 
solution of the intricate and baffling problem of migra¬ 
tion will not be greatly advanced. Besides ascertaining 
the flight-lines of the birds arriving in or departing 
from England and Wales, the state of the weather and 
the abundance or scarcity of food at these periods, we 
want to discover whence the individual birds that 
reach us in spring started; where those that nest 
within our shores in autumn actually spend our 
winter; w'hy they adopt the particular routes they do; 
why they hasten to “change their skies” now to the 
north, now' to the south; if the same individuals and 
their young invariably follow the same route in going 
and returning; and if they and their young drop out 
of the migrating flock every year at the same places 
in order to “build and brood in their old haunts.” 
The pressing need in the migration inquiry is for the 
systematic marking in very large numbers, not only 
of nestlings, but of old birds, in this country and on 
the Continent of Europe, during both the summer and 
the winter visitation, but also, which is equally impor¬ 
tant, of those that spend our winter in southern lati¬ 
tudes, and at various halting places of the ranges of 
the species from furthest north to furthest south, in 
the Asiatic, Euro-African, and the American con¬ 
tinents. 

If the mark attached to the birds were a small 
facetted ring of aluminium, a light metal w'hich 
long retains its brilliancy, it would often attract the 
eye by flashing in the sun, and thereby many birds 
would be detected as marked individuals by interested 
or chance observers on the look out for them, in 
districts especially where such labelling was known 
to have taken place. The birds could then be fol¬ 
lowed up, temporarily captured for their mark to be 
recorded, and then liberated, and the record thereafter 
promptly published. Until some such united action 
and extended system for identifying the movements 
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of individual birds—their actual routes of travel, their 
retreat during our winter, and their home in our 
spring and summer—is adopted, there appears little 
hope of our ignorance of the mystery of migration 
being quickly or greatly dissipated. We suggest this 
subject for consideration at the approaching Inter¬ 
national Ornithological Congress in Berlin. 

(3) The “ Catalogue of Canadian Birds,” by the 
Macouns, father and son, is an endeavour, successfully 
carried out, “ to bring together facts on the range 
and nesting habits of all birds known to reside in, 
migrate to or visit the northern part of the con¬ 
tinent,” including Newfoundland, Greenland, and 
Alaska. The authors enumerate 768 species as the 
avifauna of the region indicated. There is a lull 
account of the distribution, nesting habits, and migra¬ 
tion of each species, with many interesting notes on 
their habits and life-history. An introductory note 
by the director states that the present volume is an 
enlarged and to a great extent re-written edition of 
a previous catalogue, in three parts, which became 
exhausted immediately after publication. This is 
excellent evidence, not only of the interest taken by 
the public in the birds of their own country, but of 
the value to ornithologists generally of the work, for 
which we have nothing but commendation—except to 
say that it deserves a better binding—and to express 
the hope that the same fortune may be in store for 
the present edition which attended its predecessor. 

{4 and 5) These two volumes belong to the series of 
publications being - issued by the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. Both are by Mr. C. B. 
Cory, the curator of the Department of Zoology. The 
first of these, on “The Birds of the Leeward Islands," 
enumerates all the species inhabiting Aruba, Curacoa, 
Bonaire, Islas de Aves, Los Roques, Orchilla, Tor¬ 
tuga, Blanquilla, Los Hermanos, the Testigos, and 
Margarita. The collections were chiefly made by Mr. 
J. F. Ferry and Dr. N. Dearborn. Each island is 
dealt with separately, the list of birds from each being 
prefaced by a short account of the island and a list of 
Its ornithological literature. Dr. Hartert, now' of Tring, 
had previously visited the larger islands of the group, 
and has described in detail their avifauna in the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild’s Novitates Zoologicae , and in the 
Ibis, so that in few of them were there many novelties 
to be expected. Nevertheless, five new species and 
three new subspecies were discovered, chiefly on the 
smaller islets which Mr. Cory’s energetic collectors 
were the first to visit. 

Mr. Cory’s second book is a much more pretentious 
volume, and includes, “as far as known, all species 
and subspecies of birds that occur in Illinois and 
Wisconsin,” the total number being 365 (not 398, as 
stated in the preface), with descriptions of their 
various plumages, nests, and eggs, and geographical 
distribution, together w'ith more or less brief bio¬ 
graphical notes concerning them. It is more, how¬ 
ever, than an avifauna; it is, in addition, an ornith¬ 
ology for less advanced students. The book is 
divided into two parts, the first devoted to a key to 
the families and species, and the second to biograph¬ 
ical notes on the species. No fewer than 274 pages 
are given to the key, which is constructed on a series 
of highly artificial characters. In the first place, the 
birds are divided into two great divisions—water 
birds and land birds. In the former, Mr. Cory in¬ 
cludes landrails, herons, golden plovers, and peewits 
(because they may sometimes be found feeding near 
w'ater!); yet ospreys, sea-eagles, and kingfishers, 
which find their food chiefly in that element, are 
classed as land birds. The collector with a bird in 
his hand must first decide whether it is a land or 
a water species, and, having determined this (not, per- 
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haps, as Mr. Cory w 7 ould), he must, in order to run 
down the family, enter tables prepared for him accord¬ 
ing to the length of the wing. “A large series of 
specimens has shown,” says Mr. Cory, “that while 
adult birds of the same species differ considerably in 
length, the wing measure is very constant.” Recent 
investigations have, however, showed this statement 
to be far from true. Wings vary greatly, not only in 
actual length in different individuals of the same 
species, but the wing feathers, the primaries, for in¬ 
stance, vary in length in different proportions. Even 
Mr. Cory’s tables show this. The species Passer- 
herbulus (!) caudacutus nelsoni is to be found in a 
group with wings from i - 75-2's inches; also in a 
second, with u'ings from 2'i5-2’37 inches long, as well 
as in a third, with wings from 2'37-2‘75 inches ! Ex¬ 
amples of the same sort are numerous. Another species 
appears in one group as having “belly clear yellow”; 
in a second with “ underfronts yellow or greenish 
yellow,” and in a third with “under-parts pale 
greenish yellow.” 

A curious error occurs on p. 114, where an illus¬ 
tration entitled “ first five primaries emarginate: 
Bald eagle,” is drawn with six primaries ! The author 
here adheres also to a method of enumerating the 
primary quills which has long been given up by all 
modern ornithologists, who number these feathers 
from the carpal-joint outwards, and not from the 
point of the wing inwards. 

The second and really valuable portion of the work 
deals with the history of the 365 species found in the 
two States, in which the very numerous (and excel¬ 
lent, be it said) illustrations appearing in the key are 
all needlessly repeated, thus adding greatly to the cost 
and to the bulk of the book. The volume is beauti¬ 
fully printed on a fine-surfaced paper, and is worthy 
of a better binding than the flimsy paper covers in 
which it is issued; but it would be greatly improved 
by having the system of keys to the families and 
species remodelled and much condensed. 


PORTUGUESE ZAMBEZIA . 1 

T7 OR the pictures alone this book is worth pur- 
chasing. We have rarely seen in any similar 
work dealing with Africa a better collection of admir¬ 
able photographs which are apt illustrations of the 
text. The book is not written round the illustrations, 
nor are these photographs stuck into the work with¬ 
out relation to its text and purport. If Mr. Maugham 
had further confined himself in his text to his own 
personal observations of this relatively vast region of 
Portuguese Zambezia, and to his own theories based 
on his personal observations and experience, there 
would be nothing in the book to criticise unfavour¬ 
ably. But he has conceived it necessary to borrow 
largely from the works of other writers, borrowings 
which he frankly acknowledges in the preface, but 
which, one might plead, were quite unnecessary to 
his purpose in view. 

Somehow or other, a mischievous idea has spread 
amongst many writers on Africa of late years that 
it is not sufficient for them to relate their own experi¬ 
ences and to describe a portion of the country they 
have visited, but that their work must make an 
attempt at being encyclopaedic. If they write as 
historians of their own personal researches, then they 
feel obliged to give summaries of linguistics, natural 
history in general, or botany, which they extract from 
already published works, and again set forth either 

1 “ Zambezia : a General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi River, 
from its Delta to the River Aroangwa, with its History, Agriculture, Flora, 
Fauna, and Ethnography.” By R. C. F. Maugham. Pp._xiv-f-.408; with 
maps and illustrations. (London: John Murray, 1910.) Price 15^. net. 
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